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In late September 1872, the first cases of a mysterious disease among horses were reported in the 
province of Ontario, Canada. That was the beginning of an epizootic outbreak of equine 
influenza, which came to be known as The Great Epizootic of 1872. The epidemic lasted for 50 
weeks, and is generally regarded as the most destructive episode of equine influenza in recorded 
history. 


By October 1, the first case occurred in Toronto, and the illness quickly swept through the urban 
horse population there. All the street car horses and major livery stables were affected within 
only three days. By the middle of October, the disease had reached Montreal, Detroit, and New 
England. On October 25, 1872, The New York Times reported that nearly all public stables in 
New York City had been affected, and that the majority of the horses owned in the private sector 
had essentially been rendered useless to their owners. Only days later, the New York Times 
reported that 95% of all horses in Rochester, New York, had been affected, and that the disease 
was also making its way quickly through the state of Maine and had already affected all fire 
horses in the city of Providence, Rhode Island. The disease quickly spread through North 
America from the Atlantic to the Pacific and into part of Central America. 


From the 1870 census, we learn that there were 7.1 million horses and 1.1 million mules in 
America at the time. Most of the horses and mules in America at the time were incapacitated by 
influenza for a week or two. About 1 percent died, the rest fully recovered. An 1872 report on 
equine influenza described the disease as "An epizootic specific fever of a very debilitating type, 
with inflammation of the respiratory mucous membrane, and less frequently of other organs, 
having an average duration of ten to fifteen days, and not conferring immunity from a second 
attack in subsequent epizootics." 


On October 30th, 1872, The New York Times reported that a complete suspension of travel had 
been noted in the state. The same report also took note of massive freight backups being caused 
by the lack of transportation ability that was arising as a result of the outbreak. Cities such as 
Buffalo and New York were left without effective ways to move merchandise through the 
streets, and even the Erie Canal was left with boats full of goods idling in its waters because they 
had to be pulled by horses. The street railway industry ground to a halt in late 1872. 


Boston was hard hit by a major fire downtown on November 9-10, and firemen had to pull the 
necessary firefighting equipment to the many fires. Seven hundred buildings were destroyed. In 
New York, 7,000 of the city's approximately 11,000 horses fell ill, and mortality rates ranged 
between 1.0% and 10%. Many horses were unable to stand in their stalls. Those that could stand 
coughed violently and were too weak to pull any loads or support riders. The vast majority of 
affected horses—save for those 10% that died as a result—were back to full health by the following 
spring. The height of the plague was December 14, 1872. 


Every aspect of American transportation was affected. Locomotives came to a halt as coal could 
not be delivered to power them. Trains and ships full of cargo sat unloaded. Horse drawn tram 
cars stood idle and deliveries of basic community essentials were no longer being made. 


In early November 1872, the horse epidemic reached Honesdale: In the November 7, 1872 issue 
of the Wayne Citizen, we read:"The Horse distemper has made its appearance in Honesdale and 
vicinity, although in a varied form. About one third of the horses on the Del & Hud Canal are 
affected, interfering greatly with coal shipment." 





The horse epidemic reached Carbondale in mid-November 1872, and all aspects of life were 
affected. The Gravity Railroad was closed for three days; the Clifford stage did not run. The 
effect of the epidemic in Carbondale is described well in the article that was published in the 
Carbondale Leader on November 16, 1872, p. 3: “““THE HORSE EPIDEMIC.—The terrible 
horse disease that has been raging in almost all parts of the country of late, reached this city last 
Saturday. Mr. Durfee found two of his horses sick and coughing on Friday evening of last week, 
and immediately began preparing for the disease. Extra precautions were taken, the horses kept 
blanketed, the stables kept clean, and a little medicine given once in a while. Saturday morning 
he had six on the sick list, and on Monday the whole number of sixteen or seventeen were unable 
to work. As soon as he found the disease had come, he refused to let any of his horses go out of 
town. Tuesday was a dark, rainy day, and the [omni]bus did not run to the depot to all the trains. 
With good care it is thought that the disease will soon run its course, and all the horses be saved. 


“All the horses in Mr. Briggs’s livery stable are sick, and the Honesdale stage has not been 
running at all this week. On Monday the mail was brought over with one horse. Some of the 
time, we understand, it has been carried by hand. The passengers to and from Honesdale have 
either been obliged to walk or ride on the gravity road, for the past week. The gravity did not run 
during Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. So the communication between here and Honesdale 


has been very poor indeed. / The Clifford stage has not been running during the week. The last 
trip was made on Saturday. The mail has been carried by hand. / There has been considerable 
sickness among the Company’s horses and mules in this vicinity. / Mr. John Jermyn, of 
Gibsonburg, has a large number sick.” 


Mule Driver Boys Coming from Work. 





In November 1872, there were 2,000 loaded coal cars blockaded on the Delaware and Hudson 
Gravity Railroad between Carbondale and Honesdale because of the epidemic. At the same time, 
every D&H mule in Providence was down with equine influenza. 


The epidemic continued through November, with some horses and mules now recovering, 
however. The Durfee omnibuses were again running to each train. The Honesdale and the 
Clifford stages, however, were not yet running. Many of the mines were only running partially, 
some not at all. 


In the November 23, 1872 issue of the Carbondale Leader, we read: “THE SICK HORSES.— 
The horse epidemic still rages in this city and vicinity, although it has been of a mild character so 
far. Horses that have been well taken care of and not worked are doing well; but those who have 
continued working their faithful animals through thick and thin, and have not taken proper 
precautions against the disease, have found that they have not done that which was for the best. 
Some owners of horses who have had plenty of work for them to do, have, when the weather has 
been pleasant, taken them out and worked them a short time in the middle of the day. Others, 
who have looked at the matter in the right light, have kept their animals in the stables, and taken 
care of them. / Mr. Durfee’s horses are thought to be nearly well, and he has commenced letting 
them again on short trips. The omnibus is now run regularly to every train. The horses in the 
stables of Mr. Briggs are said to be doing well. The Honesdale stage has not been running for the 
past two weeks. The mail has been carried over the gravity road the most of the time. The 
Clifford stage is not running yet, the mail being carried by hand. / The horses and mules of the 
D&H C. Co. at this place are affected to a certain extent. We understand that the mules employed 


in the Cold Brook mines were all sick on Thursday morning, and the mines are now idle. / The 
Company’s mines down the valley are either being worked partially or not at all. It is thought 
that the disease will gradually disappear, and that we shall not be troubled for want of horse help 
in the course of a week or two.” 





D&H Canal Boat, Little Freddie, Having Just Been Pulled across the Delaware Aqueduct by 
Two Horses [possibly the animal on the right is a mule] 


By the end of November, 1872, mercifully, the worst stage of the epidemic had passed in 
Carbondale. The Honesdale and Clifford stages were again running. Fewer ox teams were seen 
than earlier in the month. Things began to get back to normal. In the November 30, 1872 issue of 
the Carbondale Leader, we read: “The number of sick horses has so much decreased since last 
week, that the usual business activity in our streets has returned. But few ox teams are used in 
comparison to a week ago. The Honesdale and Clifford stages commenced running again on 
Monday. The mules employed in the mines are said to be nearly all doing well. It is thought that 
the worst stage of the disease has passed.” 


“The Great Epizootic of 1872" made it very clear to America as a whole at the time that the 
vitality and health of the economy of America was directly related to the vitality and health of a 
very important energy source: horses and mules. That is a fact that came as no surprise to “The 
President, Managers and Company of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company" at the time in 
that they knew well, as early as 1829, that the D&H Canal and the D&H Gravity Railroad could 
not have been built or operated without the help of many thousands mules and horses. Similarly, 
they knew that the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company could not have mined or marketed 


anthracite coal in the nineteenth century without the help of many thousands of horses and 
mules. 





Fireproof Mule Barn, in the Mines 


Readers who are interested in learning more about the Delaware and Hudson’s working horses 
and mules can do so by referring to Volume VII in the author’s D&H series. See specifically 
“Mules and Horses on the D&H,” “Horses and Mules Used to Build the Five Configurations of 
the Gravity Railroad and the D&H Canal,” “Horses and Mules Used to Mine and Market 
Anthracite Coal before the Gravity Railroad Was Built,” “Horses and Mules on the Gravity 
Railroad from October 9, 1929 to 1899,” “Horses on the Valley Road, 1860,” “Mules Used on 
Underground Planes,” “Horses and Mules in the Collieries and Mines,” “Mules and Horses for 
Work Not in Mines or on Railroad or Canal,” and “Mules in the Community”. 
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